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A smm OF THE EKHJSH CURHUCUUIM 31 THE 

muriesota state mm COUPES 



I . I1W)DUCT2D» 

Any normally conscientious teacher win sooner or latar 
ask himsalf to m tmfammtil question* about the nature of hi® 
work, hi« personal effectiveness, even hi® professional raison 
d^^fcre* Such questioning my be «vin more carmen for teachers 
in the public junior coll*##® for reason# which «re Illicit in 
the very nature of that institution. Such art the consideration# 
and ptrsomf doubt*, combined with vmat lgra>rwiee, which proved 
this investigation. 

Tht connotations of tht ivied university which attach 
to the word oollecWi even in the phrase JcmteSL M&Si f> *** P**b*P* 
the reason for the shock to the novice when he finds among foot 
of his students the same low levels of reading and writing ability, 
the sane reluctance to work, the seat lack of interest and motiva- 
tion, the same immaturities that he noted among hi* former etudente 
in high school. (He is quits likely to have come to his Junior 
college Job ftm a secondary school teaching post. *A study by 
Eckert and Stecklein concluded that Junior college teachers enter 
college teaching more by accident than by intentions they 
their educational service as high school teachers, take gr*<to*fc« 
work on a part-time basis, and later move to community college 
teaching poets.* (XI, 137) ) He mey begin to ask himself and 
others some quite basic and often unanswerable question** khy have 
some of these students corns here? Shat do they want to get out of 
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their Junior college education? What does the state or community 
want to give them? Should the many function* and role* of the 
Junior college rightly he the responsibility of the pi&llo? Xf 
to, are they feasibly combined In one institution? X* there enough 

support to pay for then all? 

For the teacher of English, fcht*e general questions are 
followed by other* unique to hi* special discipline and related 
to the genera, pattern of hi* society* How many kind* of Bngli th 
shall we teach? To student* of what level* of ability* what 
interests* what goals? How do we deploy our pet pie and facilities 
optimally mi equitably among all our students? What should we do 
about our students who, alter twelve year* of school, cannot read 
at twelfth grade level, cannot write a paragraph or even a sentence? 
What kinds of material should our student* be reading? Should they 
all be writing? What? What are good way* to teach writing? And 

so on. 

Surely there is nothing new or shocking shout any of these 
questions, which teachers have been asking of themselves and each 
other for years. This paper is another search for answers. Xt 
warn undertaken after a year 1 * experience In a public junior college 
and after meeting and talking with teachers of English and of 
other subjects and with administrators, many of idiom in one way or 
another expressed similar uncertainties. 

Before trying to determine in which direction the teaching 
of English should go, it seemed reasonable to chart the actual 
directions in which it is going. This paper, therefore, is intended 
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a* a report about currant practical In teaching English in the 
•tata Junior colleges* (Private Junior colleges In Himesota and 
tha Otnaral College of tha University vara oaitted because thalr 
functions and student bodlaa art sonewfcat different ffcoa those In 
public institutions#) 

Tha purpose of this paper is dual* To provide factual data 
a basis for tha exchange of ideas, experiences, suggestions for 
iMproveneait, and to evoke and stimulate such discussion# The 
hope is that this ^tudy vill be a beginning of regular and con- 
tinuing evaluations fcy those concerned vith instruction in English 
in the state's Junior callages. 
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II. SO HE PREUMIHAKY' O5KSIDERATI0SS 
Before turning to our own state end its practices, it is 
veil to look at the Junior college as an institution in the nation, 
its growth and its functions, noting especially how these factors 
influence the English curriculum. Evidence will be cited, too, 
of an increasing interest in the problems of teaching English in 
the two-year college# 

college* inthepatign 

In sheer numbers of institutions and of student populations, 
the junior colleges show a steeply inclined record of growth, from 
a total of £2 schools in 1920 to more than ten times that number, 

£73, in the fall of 1963, and from a total enrollment of 8,102 to 
6l8,9f>7 for the years 1920-1963. The growth of the publicly- 
controlled junior colleges has been from ten In 1920 to 357 in 
1963 (an increase of 35030 ana from m enrollment of 2*9to to 
5b6,lll students in that h3*y«ar period. (It is interesting, in 
comparing these two sets of figures, to nots in the changing 
proportions the increasing ratio of public to private institutions, 
which may reflect the decreasing numbers of church-related institu- 
tions. ) Hutch of this growth has occurred within the last ten or 
twelve years, from a total nuatoer of institutions in 1955 of 309 

to BIS in 1965# (All of these figures are from statistical Abstracts. 

of the United States. 1967, p. 132.) In more succinct form, "Since 
1961 nearly 200 two-year colleges have been established, and enroll- 
ment in two-year colleges has almost doubled." (VII, 1) 

Because "More than twenty new community colleges ere being 
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established each yew,* (I, 11), the projections ere equally ta- 
pe*#* lv«i “It has been estimated that by 1970 there will he 1,000 
two-year college* enrolling nearly 2 alllion students." (VII, 1) 

Part of theta Increases is due to rising percentages of the relevant 
age group (18-21) enrolled In Inetltution* of higher eckisation, 

22. 1 % In 192*6 end 38.9* In 1962 (end probably double the 19i*6 
figures by this tine). (II, 52) toother factor In the Increase 
stay be that for various reaeoae (cost and convanlanoa, anong ether*) 
the Junior colleges will enroll freahnen who night otherwise attend 
four-year oolleges. these two factors and the aoraal population 
Increase account for the projection that ", , , Junior college 
anrollnettb will eventually include perhaps 80 percent of each 
year's high school graduates ..." (X, 12) 

growth of tlw .Mftlcr-figMmi . lP .. mBI»2 2S& 

Miaaesota shows th* sane pattern of growth In its public 
junior colleges, which all bacana a state systen in 1962*. Within 
the past, dscade, th* «*eb*r of such school* increased by IQfflt to 
the present total of sixteen, (tod six have baaa opened since 19651) 
Student populations show an evsn nor* drsnatlc trend since 
four of the newer state institution* haw* been opened in population 
centers end, with one exception, have the largest (ambers of students 
in attendance ml? the colleges in the state syeton. the total **«4«r 
of studsnts In the public Junior colleges ha* risen from 1,1*50 in 
1952* to 9,367 in 1966, * 52*6* increase. As suggested in th* laat 
paragraph, nost dranatic has bean the increase in nwfcars of students 
in th* past few years, fron 5,2*15 in 1962* to the eldest double 1967 
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fall quarter enrollment of 10,186* Compere the large Increase 
between 19$U and 1966 of ii8i.0£ for all the junior colleges in the 
state with the figure of 136,6% increase for the four-year colleges, 
and it will become apparent that in Minnesota, as in the nation, 
the pressures of entering students will be felt chiefly in the 
junior colleges, (Enrollment figures are from charts prepared 
by the Higher Education Coordinating Commission of the State of 
Minnesota,) 

Holes and i^notlpM^f thf 

Such exaggerated growth, disproportionately rapid compared 
with the growth of other educational organisations, clearly reflects 
new demands and new needs in this country. What are these needs? 

A few quotations from writers in the field will shew that the 
junior colleges are agreed, at least in principle, on several sain 
roles which they siust play* According to one official, Thoms B, 
Hereon of the American Association of Junior Colleges, in an address 
at the 196$ Teagw Conference {I, 10), the junto college has six 
major responsibilities? 1* Education for the student who plans to 
transfer to a four-year institution, the transfer program 8, v* M> " 
univer s Ity -parallel lowtr*°di vision courses* j 2, Occupational ■"technical 
programs "which prepare community college students for gainful em- 
ployment”; 3. Continuing education programs, "extended day or 
evening programs”} iu Repair (remedial) programs to "provide 
opportunity for students to overcome deficiencies”} General 
education "constituting m appreciable portion of the programs of 
all students and having as its goals development of knowledge, 
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skills, and attitude* designed to provide student* with a scale 
of valuta upon which choice* would lend to richer end acre meeniagful 
livti, end greater service to eociety*! 6. Counseling end guidance 
service** 

typically these goal* are stated in catalogue* in somewhat 
the following fashion (from the fotalofl^ j2£t£k» College of the 
Desert, Pain Desert, California) t Objective*! 1* Academic pre- 
pa* -cion for advanced atudyi 2, OccupatJoml training, ’’vocational 
competence for it* trainee** j 3* General education, *to inculcate 
attitude* and develop knowledge and skill* essential to effective 
living a* persons* member* of families, citisens, and worker*." 

This i* a tall order, and one find*, in the literature, 
legitimate question* about whether the institution can and should 
fulfill all of these role*. In one recent hook, the writer* pose 
these basic question*! ^Should the two-year college retain the 
* open door* policy, or should it Upose selective admission policies, 
thus eliminating individual* of United academic ability or inrdequate 
background? Can the college siiaataneouily provide college-tranafer 
program* of hl$t quality and vocational, technical, and community- 
aerviee jtfopvmsT How can the college slept it* program* to the 
wide difference* in abilities, motivations, and age* of It* students? 
tot are the distinctive roles of the two-year college which are not 
merely reflection* of either the secondary echool* or of four-year 
colleges?” (II, 19) Another writer asks, *. . * is public education 
through the fourteenth grade the birthright of every American child? 
Is the public Junior college an extended secondary school, or Is it 
pert of higher eAwatlon?" (V, 27) 
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While granting the necessity ©f embracing all of these 
functions, writers set various difficulties in isplementing such 
diverse sins* One writer mentions faculty attitudes as a frequent 
problem! "Before a junior college adopt# this [open door] policy, 
however, there suit be a genuine sympathy for it on the part of 
all the professional personnel in the college, and there must also 
he acceptance by the policy-makers of the unmistakable implications 
of such a policy for a very broad educational program * « « The 
attitude of the teaching staff must also be sympathetic with such 
a policy* The student body cannot very well be divided Into 
first**, second-, and third-class eiti sens* Discrimination against 
some types of students in certain courses cannot be permitted* 

The •open door 1 policy is not intended as an arrangement by which 
a college for the academically apt takes on an adjunct of mis- 
cellaneous individuals who are tolerated for the sake of charity* 

In maintaining the proper campus spirit, the instructional staff 
has a tremendous responsibility.® (VI, 2h-2$) Another writer sees 
a concomitant problem in evaluation standards* “There cannot be 
only one atandard of achievement, or only one expectancy level, 
any more thaw -.here can be only one program, if eqtuality of 
educational opportunity is to be a reality in an institution which 
enrolls a heterogeneous student group." (I, 13) Still others 
see difficulties in placement standards! "In order to maintain 
acceptable standards while fulfilling Its societal role, the two-year 
college must make « clear-out distinction among the four separate 
programs* What is needed is a restrictive admission polity for the 
more demanding programs and a more logical plan for ths over-all 
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organisation of administration." ill, W) Further, these author* 
show the difficulty (perhaps umdUingnaas) to devote equal resource* 
to *11 phi*** of th* currlottlum ’•In on* college in * tight budget 
year, for example, in additional instructor for Sagllsh composition 
was Hired raihsr than adding * second ln*truetor In r*#*dial rending. 
The rending diagnostician, who hud d*v«lcp*d * fin* reaedial pro- 
grae, r**lgn*d because of th* luck of stiff to asst th* needs of 
* large segment of the students in the college." (XI, 209) 

Still stronger doubts of th* ability and desire of the 
Junior colleges to fulfill the** assy **ol«* vis expressed by Roger 
H. Garrison in a recent address to * conference of Junior college 
faculty members at the University of Minnesota, shea he cited * 
college newspaper that rated It* school*# new catalogue as "High 
on th# lift of fiction*! reading available to student#** Hr* 
Garrison implies that ths college does not fulfill its several 
stated functions when he *iy«, “The statement# of alas and purposes, 
for the asst part, read like the academic Jargon ecpdvaleafc of th* 
Bey Scout laws, laced with m ssarpfcout piety of inttiifc that sounds 

un^aestionahly noble* * (IV, 18) 

ths public Junior oolisgts in Minnesota profess three m 
four aain gwilst preparation for transfer to a four^year colleges 
education teminatlng in an Associate of Arts degree after two 
years (the tmtal prognn)s vocatiowil (oecmpetional, teiteieai) 
trainings and general education for all etwdents and, indeed, alaest 
a ryone in the oossianity* These ains are typically stated in each 
of the catalogues, as, for mmmpU, In th* catalogue of Rochester 
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Sfcafc* Junior Cottage (page 9)t ’’The primary function* of the 
Rochester Junior Colley# are as follows i 1, To offer the equi* 
valent of the first two full years of work at the tJniversity of 
Minnesota and thereby at most colleges and universities, thus 
enabling students to enter a four-year college with third-year 
standing. 2. To provide one or two years of vocational training 
for qualified students in areas in which such training is valuable 
to students and to the commity. 3. To provide an adequate amount 
of general education for our vocational students, and to provide 
for me? transfer students that portion of their general education 
irftlch is feasible during the first two years of their college training, 
lw To provide college credit course work and non-credit courses on 
m extended-schedule basis for the adults in the <x«aunity." In 
addition, one college, Willmar, states, as one of its functions, 
provision for "preparatory courses designed to overcome deficiencies 
in preparation before enrolling in certain college level courses," 
the repair or reaedial role mentioned by Mr. Merson. 

iaMgkJ tstiLmamXL «* wnriralm 

These many and varied purposes and the huge enrollments 
that continue to increase precipitously have special bisect on the 
English curriculum In the Junior colleges. There are the obvious 
pressures of increasing numbers of students, who must sometimes be 
taught by poorly prepered instructors in overly large sections, 
and of the necessity of composing and initiating many different 
kinds of curriculum# tailored to the many aims and kinds of students. 
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l ft addition, subtler pressures are at work. In m address to the 
Teape Conference, Albert R. Kitzhaber sent ions sons of these* There 
is, first, the pressure exerted by the four-year colleges and uni- 
versities who "often hold up their own freshman and sophomore courses 
as models for the two-year colleges to imitate « . • The obvious 
danger in this tendency is that courses intended to serve students 
who are seeking a baccalaureate degree are not necissarlly well 
adapted to the needs of the easy students in two-year colleges 
who have other educational goals*" (X, 2) (He adds, incidentally, 
that such courses in the four -year colleges "can scarcely be said 
now to deserve uncritical imitation** 1 ) Mother pressure will come 
from programs, often federally si&sidiscd, for vocational education 
which support the "obviously utilitarian part of the curriculum 
and therefor# the prestige and influence of the vocational point 
of view and ' its numerous advocates* Already there are nublims 
against literature and similar • impractical* or 'frill* subjects, 
and arguments for substituting something called, grimly enough, 
'Vocational English' in place of more generalised and liberal courses*" 
(I, 2) Finally, Hr* Kitshaber sees pressures from the secondary 
schools because "Fundamental changes In school English courses 
appear certain during the next few years," and, as with math,”* * * the 
two-year colleges, and the others as well, will sooner or later 
find themselves obliged to revise their English programs * * • 
because of thee# pressures from below * « *" (I, 2) 
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Nodded and pushed lay the community, by the different need* 
of student*, by the various goals of the two-year college*, by the 
four*yeer schools, by the huge student population* — * by ell of the 
pressures, t^eken end silent — It is no wonder that teacher* of 
laglisb in the Junior college here been reacting ty thinking and 
talking tand writing* these activities have taken the fores of i 
1« an extensive national survey of the English curriculum in the 
Junior colleges sponsored Jointly by the national Council of Teachers 
md the Conference m College Composition and Cteamunicationi 
2* annual regional conferences on the sane subject, held each 
spring and similarly sponsored by the X*C*T.E*j 3. writings on the 
subject In the Junior College Journal by teachers from all parts of 
the oowafery/j and b* institutes such as one recently sponsored by 
the Mwaity of Kinaoeota cm ftsgliih m& tfumwaitiee in the state 
Junior colleges* 

Of these various efforts at explication and self -evaluation 
«ni (dksuld sent ion some mere specific detail# from the national survey 
««•* to tb* TwYwr ColH«M, te 1965. Bu«d 

on the responses of h79 teacher* in 09 two-year colleges, the survey 
covers such matters as English requirements for graduation, placement 
in coapceitlon courses, content of the regular English composition 
course, remedial English courses, honors courses, teachers* quali- 
fications, unique problems of teaching in the Junior college, and 
other areas, including some needed studies and reccamwndations of a 
general nature* Some details of the findings will be given later on 
in this paper in connection with data in similar areas, but, at this 
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point, a Hating of the Implication* of the survey should bo mentioned* 
they are paraphrased from a talk at the f 'espe Conference by Samuel 
Velngarten, one of the director* of the survey. 

After waking an important point about the heavy teaching 
load* and claa* else* In the Junior college#, Hr. tfeingarten call* 
stteaiion to the need for clear-out criteria for eectloning a 
"heterogeneous was* of student# with varied degrees of preparation, 
with varied abilities and goal*.* He cite* aleo fro* the survey 
•the great variation* in onto ft scores for placement in the regular 
English oours*, the wide range ef writing requirement* and text- 
book*." Teacher* *eek guide* i, he nyi, and there i* therefore 
"a great need for local work. i, national study group*, two-year 
college affiliate* of V.C.T.t. . .* He find* of great concern 

the handling of remedial oouraet, which "we cannot wish out of 
existence . . and he *tre**e* the "need for the development of 
wore suitable teaching Material* for such Instruction then exist now#" 
Finally, and wont startling, "The report shows us that beset a* these 
teacher* are by innumerable instructional problem, aery of then 
nevertheless retain an aloofness and a disdain for professional 
studies * » . which oould save then from being poorly prepared 
and disadvantaged, large number# of whom are to be found in our 
two-year colleges." (I, 29-30) 

A few months later, at a C.C.C.C. meeting in St* Louis, in 
a kind of ♦Conflteor," Robert W. Danielson pithily summed up the 
findings of the Survey* "He confess, first, to accepting teaching 
loads that make effective instruction difficult if not Impossible. 
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Second* w confee# to accepting fron the four -year Inetitutioae 
•awwarthy original# 1 for our transfer <9ouf*c*« Third* we eeafese 
to accepting ftm eduea tioaal psychology theories of teeming that 
do net work with remedial students, Fourth* wo confess to accepting 
measurement device# that do not help us place chit student# In ap«* 
pr opr late beginning courses# Filth* we confess to accepting teachers 
poorly trained In the discipline of £ngli*h» Sixth* we confess to 
accepting teacher# with little knowledge of the purpose* and 
function# of our institutions* Seventh* and noet dmaging of all* 
we have In the poet accepted a seemingly endleea perpetuation of 
thle Intolerable state of affairs.* (l f 110) 

Hm ay of the saws central issues predonlmted at the 
regional confer ear ee on Kfcglish In the Two-Year College# In 1966. 

In the Junior Collets* Journal* Vllllaa J* Scansaell report# theee a# 
the problem# oft l* Identifying and placing terminal students* 

2* deciding on chat type# of #peclall«ed eeurses should be worked 
out for voo#tienel<>^tohnical programs j 3# iapr owing renedial course#} 
lu redweln# Stodent end elate losdej and 5* reeotwing the conflict 
be twe e n the liberal-art#* general education and the practical* 
#peelall#ed enrrltmlM* The confers## noted the following tree# 
of needed receareht the aoadeaio «uocer# of tranefer etudent# at 
four^year collegee* the dewelopnent of adequate diagnostic and 
plaeestent teete* grading etactede* renedial progrme* evaluation 
of naterlale* and graduate cowrsee for Junior college teacher# of 
m$tm* (mi* 
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Thus again and again the worn concern* are expressed. Racy 
of these will al*o he apparent in the collected result* of till* 
paper and in the coawents of *me of the English instructor* In 
this state* 
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m. IKTHOO or TH8 SOTf 

A quMtionwi.** km drawn up (aae Appaadix B) Khteh 
oovarad t ituc wmi aiadaat data, 1.*. ralntl m percan£*8#» of 
traatfae and torminal atodanfca and aoadMio ttllltlaa m naaaurad 
by hitfi aehoel nodi and A.C.T. ooapoalta aeorasi credit# In Bnellah 
roqoiroi fee aarioue dagrtaa and profipanaj iltlm and deaertptloaa 
of eeavaae efferad In tha BogUah dapartnaHtaj ranedlal oouraeaj 
lamia of Inetraettoa ( iw ad nr of lamia, peraantagi of atadaafca In 
eaeh, aeot toning criteria) j alaaa alma; oanfca** of firaWhaan con- 
posttlca eouraoaj typoa of texthaoto used for mrioaa Wada of 
omraai} naaHbaok awpplaea atwy natarUla uaod) netted# of 
Inatrwilan) pylliM) and follow-up. In addition, raapoadanfca 
iwra nahed to ooaaant an thaae or attar aapaata of taaahlag 
lag list In tha junior callage. 

These (paatloanalraa wn aeon ia tha dnlnw of Bngliah 
dapartnaata tat all atxtaan of tha ataka Janlor oolla*aa In Rlnnoaoia. 
Laitara that «q»lalnad tha p orpaaes of tha atudy naaoapanlad tha 



Of tha atxtaan paaatbla raapanam, alama Kara raoalmd In 
tint to ha toelwted In thla atody, or afeaart TO poraani of tha total 
ntafc or poaatbla. Tha auattioanalrat Kara, far tha noat pari, traito 
fully and aarlonaly aaamrad. Mwy raapandarsta aant aylltti or 
eaaraa ontlloaa, llata of taxttoete, prlnfead or ninao£|r«^»ad galdoa 
far frophnan, omn aanpl* thanaa, and nlnaai all iatt tha tlna to 
wlta peraanal oaMtat&a. Sam of that* Kill ha «p»tod (anaaynoMly) 
vhtft t^iar sr* p*rtln«rtt>. 

tli* mm* m to th* v«riou» part* of tfe* qu«*tlooa*it* ***?« 
tbm oollmtod, mA ttm* retolt# nil! b* jsr*»*nt*d in th* foUowlns 
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XV. RESULTS OF THE SURVEY 

teMMtgauEfflffigeafaa 

Of the sixteen Junior colleges in the state system, eleven 
responded to the <pnMrt4onnalr*, including three in the area of graateat 
population density, the Twin Cities. (A list of respondents is given 
in Appendix A.) The area covered represents ell parts of the state 
except for the westernmost part* The oldest to the youngest in** 
st (tut ions are represented, from one founded In 1915 to two which 
opened in the fall of 1967* (The question of age mm a txm$omes& 
in toe "flavor* of a Junior college is mentioned in "Who Ooes Where 
to Junior College," an A.C.T. Research Report toy Janes H* Richards, Jr* 
and Larry A« BrasJuwp. In correlating data about students entering 
various institutions with some characteristic* of such institutions, 
the authors speak of "Convent iomlism* Instead of "Age* of an in** 
stltution. They do not explain the terns, but tot very choice 
coanotes a certain attitude on the part of the institution.) 

In site, too, the reporting institutions range from one 
with the smallest study body (233) to one with the largest < 1,1*01) . 
(Enrollment figures from the Higher Education Coordinating Com** 
mission of the State of Hlimesota.) 

But these total enrollment figures do not give a complete 
picture of the strains end pressures that an institution Is subject 
to when rapid growth occurs In a relatively short time. Here per* 
ceatage of annual Increase it relevant. Excluding the two newest 
Junior colleges (and brand-new collages have their own stresses), 
there are percentages of increase in ntu&ers of students for toe 
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ptt* io<t to 196$ nrngiog ftm 9 6 t* 70S p*rcen&>o AH but o m 

»ohool *hew*d jhjt of inert*** mr 200 ptrctofc* TH* ftudtot 
population In th* at«bo as « mhoX* itmssmd lay SW p*rc*nt« 
c*nt*o*i of incr**** ***** compute sad famished by th* Hlgter 
BduemUon Coordiwitlnc Cowtitfion of th* Stmt* of »imje*©i*u ) 



Stodoata* edu cational . jMMMst. 



Mat are they lifce, theae »{r atudanta who eoapriae this 



•wiling Junior eeilaga population? In thia Motion wa will »w 
thair profaaaod plans and thair abiltUea, to tint a$ th«aa arc 
aacertainable and in relation to national traada. 



Tha qaestiooBaira aought to datarnlna tha atwtoera of atudanta 
who declare theawalvea to bo althar tranafar or terminal. Of tha 
nina reapondauta uho furnished thia infcraatioa, aoat aaid that tha 
nuefeers of thair students aho Intended to terminate thair fomal 



education with tha Junior collage ware in a distinct ainority, 
ranglag Area .02 percent to 3T.S percent. Only one oollaga {to tha 
aatrapolitan am) gave 69 percent aa ita figure for tarainal etudeatc , 
and tha other two aollagaa to tha mum area had higher pereantagea 
of declared tarainal atudanta (37.5 and 33 percent) than tha other 
sOhoola. Relatively higher proportions wara notad to colltgaa 



situated to ether popaleua areaa. 

That* flguraa would indieata W»t tranafar atudanta are to 
tha aajority) but thia nay not really be tha oaaa. Althoueh 
etatietica era not available that would atww exaotly «d»t paroantage 
of junior collage atudanta is tha atata actually continue in a four “year 
Institution, aowa pertinent quotations about tha national trwnd nay 
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pwrhxqp* apply to the situation in Minnesota* 

One cannot assure* on the fowls of stated plans* that all 
who declare themselves to foe irmnsfer students actually do transfer, 
for, as one writer stats*,". * * e f *r greater number of students 
classify ihamselves as transfer students than do eventually transfer 
to a fmir-year college » « • % this process a substantial nuafoer 
who would norrelly foe classified as transfer students are actually 
terminal students la that they trejswmte their form! schooling at 
sore tire during the Junior college years**' (VX, lift) Or, as a 
r ought estimate, "Vt can eapsct less than half of the Junior college 
graduates to transfer to senior colleges * « ** (I# 12) Roger H. 
Garrison, in hi* talk at the Ifciiverslty of Minnesota, estireted an 
even greats proportion of i«m*tc«refre to transfer students* 

"Rsmaotoer, two-thirds of our students do not transfer, and that* a 
a long-t«r», steady statistic that is not changing** (IV, IS) One 
writer plains the ptmmmuti thus* "typically, students resist 
terminal program* and accept tlwsm only after an initial academic 
failure* As a matter of fact, only U*7 percent of the two-year 
colleges in the country declare themselves as being chiefly 
oriented toured terminal education, while T2*7 percent declare 
themselves as feeing Chiefly oriented torerds college transfer* 

Students enter college, regardless ef previous academic failures, 
wanting liberal rets, pre-msdioine, re pre-ire curricula* They ore 
usually foe counseled into a two*yere terminal pro^am only after 
they have failed In their original intention* * (X, 99) 

Related prehaps to the fact that fewer students transfer than 
originally plan to is the level of their academic ability* Unfortunately, 
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this kind of information was furnished by only six of the respondents, 
and, of those, one used a different kind of measurement (CAR, the 
combination of high school rank and MSAT scores) from those used 
by the others. Any kind of conclusion about academic abilities 
cannot therefore be given. One may merely note some medians in 
high school rank and percentiles of A.C.T. scores. The range in 
medians of high school rank was between 61 to 32, and in A*C.T* 
percentiles from 63 to 39* Interest ingly, the higher median* were 
to be found in smaller colleges in the less populous areas. But it 
swat be reiterated that these few statistics are insufficient for 
making any general statement. 

It is appropriate, however, to cite some medians of the 
American College Testing Program. Based on their 1963 and 196b 
tests, the medians of the composite scores are 18. £ (In a scale 
of 1 to 36) for freshmen in two-year institutions, 19.7 for freshmen 
in four-year institutions, and 21.8 for freshmen in institutions 
which offer master's and doctor's degrees. (X, 11-16) Pertinent too 
are statements by writers on the Junior college# Hedsker writes i 
"The available facts indicate that the average academic aptitude 
level of students entering two-year colleges |& somewhat below that 
of those who enter four-year colleges . * • Also it is Obvious that 
the students enrolled in transfer programs score higher than students 
enrolled in terminal programs ... On the other hand, roughly 30 
percent of the students entering Junior colleges were above the 
mean of the students entering four-year colleges* 1 * (V, 30, 36, 38) 

In similar vein, Reynolds says, "Junior college students 
with the greatest ability compare favorably with the most able 
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tiu dent* in four-year colleges * • « The less able in the Junior 
college drop si&stimt tally below the left able in the four -year 
college®. It i* quite natural to expect that the computation of a 
mm or a rattan for the Junior college student will he lower than 
that for students in four-ysar collages « • * The contrast In ranges 
of ability between students in Junior collegt and those in four -year 
college*, and the consequent contrast in the ram or median ability, 
is likely to beoooe even rare ^enounced,* (VI, h7) Hr* Reynolds 
explains this latter statement by citing increasingly rigorous ad- 
mission standards of four-year institutions which would have the 
effect of encouraging those not admitted for reasons of poorer 
academic ability to seek admittance to the open-door Junior colleges* 

Finally, in their study of students entering various kinds of 
Junior oollegss, Richards and Braskamp evaluate not only academic 
achievement, but other student qualities (such as goals, extra- 
curricular activities, etc*} and concludes *In short, two-ystr 
colleges tend to have less talented students than four-year colleges 
have, regardless of how talent is defined** They summarise typical 
patterns of students entering Junior colleges thus* ***** two-year 
colleges attract pragmatic students seeking vocational training* 
they art less attractive to talented stuusnts who are academically 
and intellectually oriented * « #* (VII, 12-13) 

Almost ail of that respondents reported as a general require- 
ment twelve credits in English for both the Associate in Arts end 
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Associate in Science degrees* (The two newest institutions had 
only tentative requirements.) Twelve credits generally aeons on* 
year 9 # work in English, but small exceptions msy be noted* One 
college retires nine credit# for the Associate in Applied Science 
degree, and another requires nine credits for a diploma. The 
general requirement of one year 9 # English I# consistent with the 
national picture, for the survey reports that a year of freshman 
English for the Associate in Arts degree is the typical requirement. 
But not all schools require English, and, *Xt is probably ths 
strongest students who get the most English, and the weakest who 
get the least.* (XX, 18) 

Ons Junior college in Minnesota report* that English is not 
required for the ^terminal business secretarial certificate.* 
Another states that alt students may be excused frou required 
English since *A student cannot be forced to take any course.* 

Thrse of the schools excuse students of hi#i ability from some or 
all of the freshman English courses, one on the basis of *high 
scholastic scholarship exhibited in the classroom,* another on the 
basis of an advanced placement score of *3# and the third on the 
basis of *A,C.T. scores plus entering English Blue Book score.* 

In the first two cases, the student is excused from only one 
quarter, but Is encouraged to enter classes for those of higher 
ability for the next two quarter*. 
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M^eajOaaiM 

SI nee oat of the unique eharaeteriftiea of the jtmior 
oollogt I* It* *m$ different ftocti«**i <#* « bottld naturally ox** 
poet that t ha required a&sllih will tHw aaagr different type* of 
aouftet* and we ahall sot tarn the variety of court# title# that 
thl# I# the east* (Court* offtrlnot lltted hare art tafcaa fro« 

the available, current catalogue#*) 

All of the Inttltotlooi, of oourtt, offer a tranafer court* 

In ocapoaition far frethewa* (too of the college# ***** have frethaen 
hoejrt court*#*) la ell raet, thta tequeae* of three epiartor* werH 
vlth four credit# oath tatiafltt the requirement# for graduation. A* 
la tha foffi* »yfnf collt^n , the coflttofc plicti a heavy aiapfeuwiit oa 
cKpoaltory arltiat tad the reading of ettaya# article*, orltiolta# 
oto #> with oat quarter devoted eoatly to the teebalt**#* of rtttaroh 
m3 a rettareh p a pe r at the wain project. Another quarter a^aralJy 
introduce# the efcwdeat tc varloue literary fl*ar«#S ***« **** etwdeisfc 
vrltlas It apt to he of the critical, literary ittaty variety* H«f« 
vill he amid about the ceute^ of the cxapciitioft court# 

in a later atctiocu 

jjn aiMltien to the ttanderd twa*f*e flrwhBm oo*poflt£on 
eoaPM» «l8Wt of the Junior college* offer * aon-tr>«i*fer eeeree 

elone er to eeeliimticm with one other, will fulfill the 
fogtireont*# tor gnduetion. Eerntofl three or tow credit* for 
mrtt qowrter, the etudest to thie oowee to likely to eneounter a 
review of the "testes* (jweeunehly greener, weege, punetuetieo, 
sod spelling). He will alee «to torgely expository writing end will. 
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as in the transfer course, read in various liter ©ry genres. In 
addition, "communication" and "mass Media 1 * are often listed as 
part of this course. 

Sons of the Junior colleges recognise that " • • * English 
cowsunicatlon cuts across all lines in vocational requirements ... 
E&gllsh, therefore, is a prerequisite for mil educational progress, 
but the content should be adapted to the students and their educational 
goals." (II, 232) There are, therefore, sows course offerings of a 
vocational nature for the non-transfer student, including Business 
English and English Composition for Uursing Students. In addition, 
one institution offers three quarters of Technical English. For 
the non-transfer student too, some colleges offer review or remedial 
courses in composition, but these will be discussed in this section 
later on. 

Aside from these two wain freshman courses, a variety of 
others my be available to freshmen in a few of the colleges! advanced 
exposition, creative writing, eff icient reading, journalism, B^rtho- 
logy, etc. 

For the sophomore year, all offer English literature in 
a survey course, organised usually on a chronological basis, in a 
three quarter sequence of five, four, or three credits. Mine of 
the colleges also offer an analogous course in American literature 
in three quarters of three credits each. In addition, some schools 
teach advanced composition or writing for one, two, or three quarter# 
for sophomores, and a few others offer courses in modern literature, 
creative writing, or Journalism. 
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Parenthetically, it I* interesting to note tout other course 
title# in various Junior college# in in# country, m reported in 
th* 1P65 * umy* adwwwed gr eener ) philosophy, logic, ethics) 
advertising copy) B^lieh for foreign «tedeafc*j radio and TV writing) 
vocabulary* children?* liter a&urej th* Bible) and others. (XX, 3-W 

Th* repair role of the Junior college* 1* naaifssted in 
the ItegUsh cvrrlfMlu* in fewer then half of the responding de^perteente* 
Only two of the respondents offer renediel reeding work, end seven 
offer no renediel writing. When such course* ere offered, they 
ere required of the student on the beeie of hie high echool grade*, 
JUC.T. scores, sanpl* theses, the Purdue English Pleee»ent test, 
or i coetoiimtioev of these criteria. Of the six who responded to 
the question, fewr felt that such program ere generally effective 
(I**., for 75 pereent or wore of the students), while two fs.lt 
that 25 psrcsni or fewer benefited* It should be noted that two 
of the colleges which do not now offer remedial writing courses 
Indicate in the oo sn ent * that euch work will probably be added to 

JtajB &§*$£ WE inCMI e 

This follows the national pattern retorted in the survey. 
"Fifty-eight percent of the 11? ehairaea of departnents of English . • . 
describe rewedlal 'fagllsh courses. Another 10 percent indicate thet 
they plan to innrimt* su^i course* within the next yew?** (XI, 51) 
Similarly, most report satisfaction with their renediel program. 

Other relevant natters nsnbionwi In the survey involve the pcofele* 
of grading standard* la those eeerses, the value of gravnar and th* 
kinds of gmanar, the me of progressed naterial, nethode of in* 
struct ion, and teacher preparation for these courses# In suanary. 
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the authors of the survey conclude, * * . . that the remedial function 
is an integral and indispensable part of the Scigliah curriculum of 
the two-year college which has an op^-door policy * » * Xt must he 
regarded as a fine qua Qgn of the basic English program • a^d 

they urge farther study of the comparative effectiveness of such 
programs. (XI, 51*56, 81) 
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la addition to the repair function of the Junior college. 



which is implemented in English through remedial courses, there is 
the further goal of training students for several different edu- 
cational and vocational goals. The questionnaire asked, therefore, 
for information about the nuafcer of different levels of instruction. 
About half of the respondents (six of tea mho answered this pert) 
said that their students were grouped homogeneously into different 
levels, including honors, transfer, terminal, and preparatory 
(presumably remedial). Generally the grouping was into two levels, 
transfer and nexv-transfer or transfer and remedial. In all but 
one school the ratio of students In transfer courses to those in 
terminal or other aon-tranefer courses was approximately two to one, 
i.e* about 65 to 70 percent In transfer courses and 35 to 30 in non- 



transfer courses. 

One exception to this proportion was the large, city junior 
college, where 32 percent of the students are in the transfer course 
and 68 percent in the non-transfer course. This point is made in 
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connection with scat finding® In the national #urv«y which high- 
light the special need# of the open-door college, especially it# 
coawunity-linked pc chltm, for tht survey thews that educationally 
dliadvantagod #fci*d*»t#, both city and rural, are likely to be found 
in the college# 1 reaedtal a»gH#h eour###* *The educational pro- 
bX #a# of tht coswmlty art harvested by th# local ocowunity 
college** (XX, 21) 

Finally, it I# noteworthy that of tht #ix collage# reporting 
trucking, five art in the large population center#* 

the criteria used ao#t cooaoniy In sectioning student# art 
high school rank and A* C* T* scores* A few re«pc#ident# mentioned 
other atamterds, aueh a# X«Q*, ##wplt then*#, vocational goal#, 
teacher or counselor reo o iai endt .tion* All hut one use a coabinsfclon 
of various criteria* Mom of the respondent# indicated specific 
cutoff tcort# for sectioning Into various level#, and tht# #ttafr 
cannot therefore infer what tht relative itwidard# in the different 
college# nay be* But here it i# relevant to cltt son* of the 
national finding# itoout the wide range of cutoff #core#t * * * . the 
cutoff icore for placement in regular Qagliih can vary a# auch a# 
forty percentile level#. Thi# indicate# that college tnmefer 
English cannot po««ihly he the fane octree with aiailar goal# in 
every part of the country* * (XI, 2U) 







The following average elan# #1 mm were reported by the eleven 



retpondentet la the tranaf^ freahanut lagliah tecticne, five averaged 
2% student#, 3but 2T or 30 were reported lay three and two college# 




reape etively* Of those offering ter mins! femtmm English courses, 
t^ree of the fiw limited the*e sect Ion* to 25 students* Remedial 
composition sections vere even smaller* with most renting average 
sires of 20 to 25 students* end one even said 17* Other courses 
varied greatly in average sise (from 15 to 50), with the larger 
averages cited for lecture courses (English literature* aythology) 
and smaller classes for writing courses. These averages follow the 
national pattern where 25-stud«nt composition sections predominate, 
with somewhat smaller remedial reading groups, but not re medial 
writing, where 25 students per section is most common. Here, too, 
the literature classes have larger isiafcers of students, 30 to 35 
in almost half the schools reporting* (Xt, 5) 

Cfrateafr of the 

H we have seen, almost all junior college students are 
required to take a yew of English. What we they taught in that 
year? Here the responses indicate a quite uniform practice throughout 
the state, a practice which in turn follows the national trend. 

The questionnaire listed eighteen possible areas of the composition 
course which mi#it be covered in any given school, but it did not 
separate these into transfer and non-transfer courses. 

All of the departments report/lng teach these areas in freshman 
composition* paragraph development, rhetorical principles, research 
paper writing, and writing mechanics (spelling, usage, and punctuation). 
Xn addition, nine also teach the use of library references, logic and 
■argumentation, and description. Half deal with vocabulary, and a few 
Indicate that they cover language history and semantics. In the 
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sticky area of gr aimer, half list as part of the regular composi- 
tion cow's* the teaching of traditional nut structural grammar, 

(One respondent even mentioned transformational gramar.) In 
other, miscellaneous area*, two or three schools report that they 
{Delude the following in their freshman courses s narration, oral 
coewwieatloa, listening, mass media analysis, snd husintss writing. 
It s r— clear also from catalogue descriptions and course outlines 
that iaeoinative literature is part of the freshman English course, 
either in conjunction with composition or as a separate quarter's 
work, which than Includes the writing of critical studies. In 
summary, the composition course content seems very like the ana- 
logous university course. This is the general finding, too, of 



the national survey. 

The amount of writing required is apparently fairly con- 
sistent within each school, for eight of the respondents report 
uniform theme-writing requirements within the department. Althou£» 
the camber required per quarter ranges from five to ten, the average 
to be aeven or eight themes for each student per quarter. In 
total number of words, of the five who answered this question, three 
report a range of 2,000 to 2,500 words per quarter, with 1*,000 and 
5,000 for the other two. (This is apparently one area of teaching 

ia which teachers may fael that they «« «*> ^"8 * **««*«* 
amount, for one respondent, after answering that section, wrote, 

"Pretty low, no?") 

Mhen comparing these with the national medians of number of 
the mes written, one finds similar requirements! 21 to 22 themes per 
yesr. (Data in the survey is given on a semester instead of a 
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quarter basis#) la nm&er of word*, however, the requirements in 

the Minnesota college* art slightly below tht national median* (M, 3k~35) 

Some of the reijamdents sent student guide pemphlet* or 
mimeographed information sheets which contain theme-wrttlag instruction* 
for students* That# cover ar«a» such as procedure* for submitting 
lata themes, definitions and penalties for plagiarism, fora of 
themes, smaiQiwd word count, ilei* of serious error*, instruction* 
for completing each assignment, and even sample Vkmm $ biblio- 
graphy forms, and burin*** letter** 

In the natter of textbook*, the questionnaire sought to 
determi m the general type* of book* used in composition, liter*-* 
feure, and remedial course** Since the number of different title* 
available at thi* level seem* almost infinite, textbook* wire cl****d 
In genera, such a* anthologies, essey reader*, genre anthologies, 
programed text*, etc* the most popular kind* of text# in composl- 
tion were essay readers, grammar handbook*, and rhetoric text*# 

Diet ionar lee and controlled research book# were reported weed by 
five departaent* each* Other type* of textbook* (language study, 
workbooks, programed text, logic text) were each nentioned by one 
department a* being u*#d in th® owaposlticm course* In literature, 
snthologle* were mentioned by almost all of the respondeat** Four 
or five departments also *aid they use poetry, short *tory, and drum* 
anthologies for thi* kind of court** Those school* which offer 
remedial course* reported using in them «**«y readers, grammar hand-* 
books, dictionaries, and programed texts* Overall the clear preference* 
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were for essay readers, grammar handbooks, and rhetoric texts in 
the composition courses, and literature anthologies in literature 
courses# the national survey notes these same types as being most 
popular, but, even with the aid of * computer to handle its maty 
responses, could discern no pattern of use, for * • * • the variety 
of combinations staggered the imagination of the prograaer. w (XI, hi) 
the schools were also asked to indicate other types of 
instructional materials In use* A surprising number (ten) said that 
they use overhead projector transparencies, one mentioning speci- 
fically the S.H.A. cos^xmition secjueius*. At least eight use student 
course outlines or guides, which are generally mimeographed, but 
may be rather elegancy printed, (the contents of these will be 
discussed in a separate section.) In addition, three or four 
colleges variously use magasines, films, maps, booklists, and 
recordings. Similarly, the national survey shows the use of much 
staff -produced material, with between 75 and 85 percent reporting 
the use of course outlines and instruct ions for writing, book lists, 
spelling lists, selection symbols, grading standards, etc. — the 
same areas covered by student guides as we have noted in Minnesota, 

(XI, h3 m bb) 

mssmsmjsmsai 

Four types of general classroom activity — lecture, dis- 
cussion, recitation, and laboratory — were listed on the question- 
naire, and respondents were asked to indicate approximately the 
percentages of class time spent In these various ways* Five of 
the colleges showed at Iciest fifth percent of the time spent in 
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l«ettnre* with the remainder distributed among discussion, recita- 
tion, and laboratory* and six Indicated that most of the class time 
mm spent in discussion-recitation and laboratory work* with a leaser 
proportion of the time (25 to 30 percent) devoted to lecture* there 
warn m may of showing whether these ratio* varied for different 
types of courses, although one college indicated that for terminal 
courses 30 percent of claa* time at* devoted to laboratory (one 
assumes thl# to mean im**cias» writing end revising)* Wart than 
half of the schools devote some class time (between 5 and 30 percent) 
to laboratory activity* It should be noted that &&1 of *&« 
pendents use a combination of the lecture and discussion classroom 
activity, as is observsd too in the national survey where 8? to 88 
percent of the almost 300 colleges responding coafoin# lecture and 
discussion in the regular composition course* (XX* 38) 

In addition* various other kinds of teaching methods were 
mentioned m part of the class period. These Include the use of 
programed Iteming in class* drill and blackboard work, presumably 
In remedial courses* One college mentioned team teaching in its 
freshman English course which is for 8 -or better .students* Almost 
all (nine) of the respondents said that individual student con* 
feremm were a regular- part of the class time* This is in sharp 
contrast to the national practice as reported In the survey* where 
no mention is made of individual conferences during the clast period* 
although this technique may perhaps be assumed to be Included in 
the writing laboratory which is reported lay a few schools. (XI* 38*39) 
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Syllabi 

AH but me of the English deper tment* report that syllabi 
or course outlines are used, and acre than half report both that the 
same ones are used by all Instructors in a given course and that 
syllabi are individually developed and used. The Implication may 
be that instructors teaching the saw® courses nay work together 
to develop a course of study, but one cannot determine ft cm this 
Just how much latitude is used in adapting such a course of study 
to individual class situations. The national survey reports that 
more than three-quarters of the institutions polled do "have a 
Syllabus for the regular freshman English course . # , Almost $2 
percent of the teachers report that their syllabi were written by 
a faculty committee * * ,* (XX, 39) 

Six of the responding department* sent materials which my 
be termed syllabi or course outlines. These are worth close scrutiny 
Since they give a quite detailed picture of the actual content, and 
often the methods of freshman English* Such materials my vary from 
mimeographed sheets to printed booklets which are part of the supply 
of books purchased by students. These syllabi may be intended either 
for students or for instructors. 

The written statements meant for instructors elariiy the 
philosophy of the course and its objectives. Through most of them 
run the similar themes of emphasis on communication as a two-way 
street, an awareness of self and of the world wound, and on critical 
thinking, as a few quotations will show* One college writes, "Self- 
awareness, appreciation of social involvement and the changing en- 
vironment, willingness to do and re-do until quality appears and 
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skill becomes fcsfeitual — the#* are our goal* * * . Pvrtmp* the 
most Important task of the Bngliih course* is to persuade the 
students that thinking elesrly Is m obligation of all eltisett* 
of our country mat % tm world • * » *• try to inspire our students 
to tm critical* to be careful* to think clearly* to read with 
mOmstmAiw end clarity * . .* Another institution set* up 
oertein objectives* «To understand the role of language in h««*n 
lift j to under itand the different use* of language? to Xearn to 
use language confidently and effectively? to learn to respond 
critically and intelligently to language** Vat another school 
states sent goals t *To acquaint the student with the strengths 
and limits of language* ©f media* of genre* of style . * * to help 
the student lesm dis^iminations between Judgment and opinion. 
Informed opinion end received opinion* validity and truth* fictions 
and reality * * .* 

Kor« ©Manly* statements about the courses are prepared 
for use by students and may include all types of relevant matters « 
course objectives (In the students 1 terms)* list of required end 
supolementasry textbooks* theme requirements* reading assignments, 
units of instruction* grading standards* general instructions about 
ctepwtiecnUl policy, and model staple themes. Typical objectives* 
as these are written for students* ere the following* which we 
selected from various schools and course levels* To become aware 
of levels of language usage. To understand the role of human inter- 
action through communication. To learn to think clearly and to 
speak responsibly. To 1 earn and to distinguish between reports* 
inferences, mad Judgments. To learn to enjoy reading sad to develop 
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•at of literary standards. To learn to use th« expository «ethod« 
of exemplification, definition, awl classification or wwlyala. 

To help student# write short expository paper# acceptably «» 
kind of writing most student, will do axtan.lw.ly in their collage 
courses and in their career*. Teaching the student to formulate 
hia own Idee, and teaching the student how to expeeaa those ideas. 

To help the student fomulate hi* own idea*, he shall be introduced 
to inductive and deductive thinking, analysis and classification, 
and research reading ... In sumary, the clear expression of 
ld8M in correct and idiomatic English 1* the final objective of 

t h* tewfamm 8n#U*h 

la the mttcr of them assignments, a few of th* college* 
give very detailed and structured guides. Foe Instance, thane# «#y 
be limited in amber of weeds, in nustoer of paragraph# (often only 
one during the first quarter), in method* of development, in area# 
of subject setter, even in sequence of sentences. Reading assign- 
ments era laid out in both unit# of material and page nuabers in 
the textbooks. Heading standard# are spellsd out by at lsast three 
of the schools. For instance, one institution cites minimum standard# 
for a C paper t satisfactory development of subject, besic originality 
of ail contort and expression not credited to a source, acceptable 
diction, acceptable sentence structure, correct spelling, and satis- 
factory punctuation. In * few cases, too, plagiarism is defined, 
and the penalties for It are specified. Finally, some miscellaneous 
matters may be :.wl<a*d in student syllabi, such as school or 
policy on absence#, late themes, conferences with 
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Instigators, list* of correction ^stools, asmscript form, revision 
or r**miling of thenes, and# as noted above, sample theme#* 

The imticnaX survey Sir*# no information *fooui the content 
of syllabi or course outline#* 



This section of the <p**tleni»fre was am attempt to deter- 
idnt whether toy regular end form! *jrecedttr« for obtaining later 
independent evaluations of students* oMKmiceti^is skills* escisted* 
In Moot of the eeUegss* mm dees, partly because, of eewse* «t 
least three ere too man to here ret up tush techniques end collected 
result** Sut few schools reported that they do have naans of 
assessing skills et e inter tine* One said that nil sophomores take 
the Sequential Test of Bdwatieaal Progress. Another has had stan- 
dardised teete edelalttered by the counseling department end also 
o b e xnrte students in advanced classes la English* Of the later 
sources ef Mmrntitm, trenewipte «f university work were sited 
Meet oowacnly. there it app ar e n tly insufficient inf ©motion ibowt 
the results ef work done In a&gltsh for instructors to take judgment* 
on that besit about the effeotlveoete ef the BagXith curriculcw* 

Hie retponee mm edeed In eaener to the quwtiion# R Cn the betit of 
thit tallmMOp data, ere you tatitffed or dlitatitf led with your 
aftgUih ewrieuXuBi? 11 (One d^artneat heed's cheraeteristic and 
Ibrthright r«M«k epltoniaet both the spirit underlying this study 
end the oonMtnte of many ether tea^ersi ^Hnolish teasers are 
msm satisfledl 11 } 
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Sow findings in the national survey should be given here 
since they show thst teachers of English night feel encouraged if 
they could find out shout the Inter progress end success of their 
students. Of the 187 department chairmen lh© reported about the 
later acadenlc careers of their students, all bet four said that 
their students did st least ss well to s four-year institution as 
they had done to Junior college, and ussy also felt thst follow-up 
information of this kind helped then revise the curriculum. The 
national survey alto reports that, unfortunately, there exist no 
follow-op studies for students who have completed the terminal court#. 
(5tt, 8-9) 

general statements jjQgtEgjgfflSfe 

The last part of the questionnaire solicited comments about 
any aspect of the curriculum or any problems of teaching to the 
junior college. Eight of the respondents submitted helpful state- 
ments from idiieh it has bean possible to abstract and categorise 
opinions reflecting some problems of teaching and, especially, of 
teaching to the Junior college. These will be eited along with 
similar statements in the national sunny. 

Tbo of the institutions mentioned several perennial dif- 
ficulties to teaching Eagilshi 1. Too much and too varied material 
presented in the course offerings . we try to cover toe sash . 

we we expected to spread our teaching talents thin beceuse of the 
nuaber sad variety of courses w* teach") j 2. Formidable amounts of 
paper work, both to grading themes and in executing administrative 
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requirements; 3# Lack of evidence of effectiveness (*• * * ^he I®*** 
mediate results of teaching composition and literature are often 
difficult to measure • # #"); and It# Problems of departmental con*** 
s latency in grading standards of written work. In this connection, 
one college is experimenting with "grading seminar*" this year. 

Each member of the department submitted sample themes graded A, 

C, and F, and these were discussed at one or a series of meetings 
held to ensure "common evaluative standards#" 

There were many more statements which reflected problems 
of teaching that are unique to the junior college# One respondent 
stated previous dissatisfaction with the organisation of the com*' 
position course and with the ineffectiveness of a grammar review 
in freshm a n composition. Another mentioned "An extraordinary number 
of * low* students this year . * #" at a time when the department 
"* # » experimented with topping the remedial course • * *" with 
"disastrous" results# Two schools mentioned the difficulty of 
finding suitable texts* "Literature texts for terminal students 
art scarce," and "We have never been completely satisfied with any 
reader we have found# Host of them have selections that are only 
vaguely relevant to some topic the student might want to write 
about or study." Still snother stated as the "biggest problem . ♦ # 
English placement standards." And lastly, one respondent noted 
that "Our biggest problem is finding teachers %ho have some course 
background In composition, Journalism, creative writing — something 
relevant to freshmen composition . . . they have no genuine interest 

in the problems of composition#" 

But there were also positive statements# Two department 
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chairmen, for instance, were proud of the freedom given their 
instructor# to tel lor course# «nd "to develop their own technique# 
within very general outlines** On* noted especially the "freedom 
and individual creativity of our instructors* For our freshman 
English programs we have a general fremawork * * . hut the individual 
instructor is free to operate in any way within the general frame- 
work** Three respondents mentioned general satisfaction with the 
freshmen English program* "At the present we are more satisfied 
with the results in composition * * * due to the content and logical 
progression of the material** "Through the past several years we 
have worked out our freshman English program so that we are now 
generally satisfied with it** And* *We are rather proud of* but 
not entirely satisfied with our diversified program for the 
freshman student** But nevertheless plans for Improvement are 
mentioned *!n the light of the shifting student population * * • »* 
perhaps in the direction of more tracking and remedial work* 

Host of these comments, both the favorable and the un- 
favorable ones, can be related to those mentioned in the national 
survey as "Unique problems of teaching English in the two "year 
college* * These problems were collated from the responses of the 
239 responding junior colleges and were then separated into a dozen 
general categories. These categories in turn seem to relate clearly 
to particular characteristics of the junior college considered as 
an institution, Vhich we saw in part IX. For example, the national 
survey cites the needs for motivating "large numbers of student# 
who lack interest and have unfavorable attitudes toward composition 
and literature,* the "wide range of preparation, ability, interest. 



nee ds, backgrounds, and goals within a single composition class * * 
and the necessity for remedial programs* All of these problems of 
teaching English may ultimately be related to the open-door policy 
of most junior colleges* Again, the survey cites 1. the need of 
recognising that "the two-year college * , * Is an institution for 
helping students on whatever level of ability or achievement they 
ere, 1 * 2# the continuation of high school attitudes 'where w the 
development of a mature academic atmosphere becomes an impossi- 
bility," and 3* the "need for two-year college minded teachers*" 
These problems may all be connected with the fact that the Junior 
college is still seeking its own identity and trying to develop 
its own special flavor and personality* Other problems mentioned 
by the survey* such as minimisation of English courses, "where 
the emphasis is on vocational, practical courses," or the need for 
two-way articulation with both the feeder high schools and the 
four-year colleges, — these problems and others which the survey 
revealed are basically related to the comparative youth and the 
multiplicity of functions of the junior college as an institution* 



lit* 

V. ccaciussais 



What ooneluaiona are possible from thl* apparently aoaawhat 
inocnalualve data? Ar* there disoarnlbl* patterns of ourrleulun 



and procedure* in the variously fituatad, variously aiaed, and 
dlvaraaly populated junior collage# in the Mwmsot* atata ayaten? 
Perhaps surprisingly, tha answer it jraa. 

That thara la a uniforaity in Junior ooliag* English appaara 
in away oharaatarlatiea and praoticaa noted in tha previous section* 
psroaatagaa of daaiarad tranafar students, oudjer of credit* re* 
gutted for graduation! tha offering of tranafar fr caiman Sagllsh 
aad aepbeaore ftigllsh litaratura (with non-transfer freahnan Sngliah 
and with Aaarlcan litaratura offarad fey thraa-quartar* of tho aehoola), 
elaas tises of hetaaan 25 and 30, tha nuaber of thoaoa required in 
tha fraahaan ooapaaition oouraa, textbook typaa uaad, tha eotf>lncd 
laatura-diacuoalcM aathoda in tha elaatrooa, pravaltnca of individual 
student oonfaraneaa daring tha elaaa period, and tha use of ayllabt. 
la addition, tha contest of tha fraahaan Jtogliah oouraa in all tha 
responding dapartaanta ineludad paragwq* davalopaant, priaeiplaa of 
rhatorie, raaaartd* pager writing, and review of writing naehanio*. 
Also, iaaginetivo litoraturc la tau^t in tha fraahaan oouraa*, aithar 
In a aaparat* quarter or in conjunction with composition. In on* 
other way thara was a surprising dagra* of aiailarity aaong tha 
eollagaai a eoaplata absence of innovation and experlaentation with 

new approaches and aaw aathoda. 

Sat that thara are alao difference* in practice aopaara in 
certain other araaa. for aaaapla, mm collagas have daU on tha 
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academic abilities of their students, and others do not. Some 
group their students homogeneously, and others do not# Some have 
regular follow-up procedures (at least, for the transfer students), 
and others do not# Some offer remedial courses, and others do not. 

Nor does there seem to be any great concern about their type of 
course, for neither those institutions offering remedial courses 
near those which do not have commented on the effectiveness of the 
course or the need for it (with the exception of the two who in- 
dicated that such courses may toon be instituted). 

Inferences on the basis of such a small group may not be 
valid, but it should be observed that in a few areas of this study 
the outstate and the smaller colleges show similarities with each 
other and differences from the larger schools in population centers. 
For instance, the outstate colleges report the highest percentages 
of declared transfer students and the related higher medians in 
A.C.T. scores# Further, the smaller schools show a lack of 
homogeneous grouping, in contrast to the larger, city-situated 
colleges which report comparatively higher percentages of non- 
transfer students and homogeneous grouping# Because of smaller 
student populations, too, some schools are less able to offer 
variety in theii curriculum*. 

As noted in the last section, under general statements 
by the respondents, the negative comments basically seem to reflect 
a concern with the Identity and the functions of the junior college 
as an institution* One cannot know whether this concern is increasing 
with the increasing numbers of students, but certainly its presence 
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it quitt pr*v»l«nt. It It mmffwt.d net only In th« cotmt&t o t 
dt**»ttaf*ctten, but »Xf« In th* t*nt*tlw plena to Introduce and 
to strengthen remedial and nonMapaaaffer courses. 

Finally, it should be inferred that Shglish instructors 
hm *>t th* tine to concern theasalve# with less inflate 
bleat off owxlmlm and instruction. One off th* department 
heads, for exaapl *, eeuld not participate in the survey at »H$ 
ht spoke off th* lack off tin* and manpower to help with th* task. 
Perhaps other non-respondents war* similarly pressed. another 
department chairman had to wait for a feetwa«n-^uart«r break In 
order t© find th* tin* to answer the questionnaire, and all took 
ussy wssks to return thsir ^utitiowiftlfw * Fes? all th* respondents 
this additional work eonsuaed so** precious tins needed ffor the 
primary job of teaching* tins which is ill spared from the heavy 
work loads off the Junior colles* teacher. In this connection, 
one night ponder (and possibly ^uettion) the stateaent by Sssoel 
Hetaflarten that #* * * beset a* these teachers are by imwaerable 
instructional problene, many off then nevertheless retain an aloof** 
n««s and « disdain ffor professional studies - . ♦* (I# 30) 
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VI# R SCOMMOATIDSS 

Implied throughout the findings and the summary of this 
paper are several needs which English departments mi$ht consider 
when they think about the curriculum best suited for the institu- 
tions and the students they serve. These recoiswadation# are 
long-range goals and surely cannot be implemented, or perhaps even 
begun, under present conditions of work for understaffed department## 
But port of being a professional teacher mean® being* always open 
to new ideas and improvement in the my one works, being willing 
to take the extra tine and make the extra effort in order to 
instruct better 5 it means also having the intellectual curiosity 
to think about and read about and talk about the values implicit 
in the work, especially as these pertain to the field and level 
with which one is associated# In this spirit, therefore, X hope 
that some of the following suggestions might be considered. 

I# The English curriculum should J be 

the or of eased jis&jftd . goals mmM VM $ s 

Are we trying to do what we say we will do? Within our means, are 
we making every attempt to teach ojLX of our students in way# suitable 
for all, at their levels of ability, with their limitations of 
background and goals in mind? Xf we are not honestly trying to do 
all we can for ail our students, why not? Should our goals or our 
methods be changed? These are some of the questions we should be 
asking ourselves continuously, for today*# situations are not those 
of yesterday, nor will tomorrow*# be the same as today 5 ©. 

2# We should find and use reliab le and uniform criteria of stpfsgk 
abilities in language understanding and use# We cannot do this job 



adorn, but v* should always be looking ^or objective standards by 
which to Judge our students’ abilities* How cam w* know where to 
begin with instruction units* v« knew at what 1ml our students are? 
this used I* not, of course, unique to the Junior colleges In 
Htanesota, but, as vc nay see fro* the reeomendation* in the 
national survey, Is true in Junior colleges elsewhere# Even In 
««ftsure*ssts which are currently used (A.C#T* ecores, high school 
rank and grade*, H*S*A*T. scores, etc#), we have seen that half 
of the schools responding to this survey either do not have or 
did not fhmtah any information* 

3 . a should maw ble capiat* M& «ntrtoO 
l , #rhept vc do not now hove fuels about our students ~ their 
abilities, their goal*. But surely, transcripts of high school 
work we available, tests nay be administered and r coords kept, 
{nooning intervieve could be mde part of a student's fils. Is 
the lack of this data due to undarstafflng or the absence of 
effort? 

h. w> should also msw»1o fa Uw-w <*M. at tmt ,. *ftU S t 
students whP- 0° to a four-year eollio#. That this Is a naed felt 
by gone of o oat colleges is evident in the moments wade in answer 
to the question about whether there was any regular follow-up pro- 
cedure, cements such as, *Wlsh we did* anc* "results of teaching ♦ * 
ere often difficult to atasure*” Records of future ecadenic success 
are met surely necessary If we are to evaluate objectively our 
Methods* further. It should be possible to categorise so** of the 
reasons why our Junior college dropout* leave school* if English, 



for example, is & big hurdl« which some students cannot surmount, 
obviously English departments ought to Know this* Even a crude 
series of subjective statements by students dropping courses would 
be helpful* The need for follow-up data Is recognized by Reynolds 
when he writes, “The value of this Information Is its usefulness 
in forming policy and developing curriculum . * .* He notes that 
follow-up of transfer students Is fairly' common, but quite uncoaa&on 
for those who do not transfer to four-year colleges and writes 
that, “The rate of follow-up activity drops even more sharply for 
those students who either drop out during a semester or a quarter, 
or who with dr aw from the Junior college before graduation* (VT* 68) 
That the lack of this information is a national problem as well 
as one In this state should provide no excuse to delay gathering 

foliow-up data* 

£* K l should seek wavs to itx?mor^ gntinuo u^ t ^jiflfofdr ,lM 
serious st udy of several srgfli 

anasi^jx namm JaaUaik. ** u th * oontant of “ ch? u **“ 

HKHMht courts really different to Hind or simply «*«ed down? 
Uhet are the grading etandarde for each? ifliat, for instenea, does 
a C to » transfar frettaan course mean compared with a C in a non- 

transfer course? 

1, Placement s ta ndards to various jewel* of, caurjggj. Assuming 
that we have moderately reliable criteria for Judging students* 
capabi lities, h^w Should these he used? «uit, for example, should be 
the A.C.T. cutoff scores for placement to different course levels? 

He should hear to mind the almost complete absence of consistency 
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in cfcandard# in the nation* fct the B#C*T»E* date on placement 
found ***** that «tudent* placed in «n honor* section at otic 
college would he in a regular section at a second college and in 
a remedial course at a third institution* * (I* 60) This survey 
of Minnesota Institutions shows no data m relative standards, 
but neither is there any basis for assuming uniformity of standards 
within the state* 

C. Remedial (repair) courses., Her* tbsre seea to be only 
questions tnd no huwpSi Should the Junior coilcys include 
aediatlon as on* of its function*? On uhat buls do we (held* who 
needs r mediation? Are all defect* which need renedlatton really 
remediable? By what Method*? To what level* of achieve****? By 
what hinds of teachers? The national survey and writers In the 
field sea this ares as perhaps the nost Important In the whole 
field, as these quotation* attests "The responsibility of pro- 
viding for student* who cone to us In the two-year college who have 
<WM how failed to achieve a euf flcient level of skill in reading 
am) writing to do college work wist be accepted as a fact of life 
by all teachers of English In the two-year college-" (I, 100) And 
In the sene vein, "Many students are graduated from high echools 
deficient in reading skills, in oral and written expression, snd 
In basic nathenatical skill*. Honor edit remedial courses often 
enable students to over cone those weaknesee* end thu* successfully 
to couplet* oollege careers." (VI, 19) Finally, ss Jaae* H» Helson 
points out, ", . . sou* of the basic assunptlons underlying remedial 
English progress In two -year college* have not been fully validated. 



One of these assumptions Is that the English deficiencies common 
to Junior college students are remediable end a second assumption 
is that special courses are required to remedy these deficiencies#" 

(1, W) That the problem will increase instead of disappear grows 
likelier as four-year colleges impose more restrictive admission 
standards and as a larger proportion of high school graduates 
enroll in higher education# Finally* we muse look to ourselves 
and our attitudes toward this kind of course# Would most junior 
college instructors teach remedial courses voluntarily? If not, 
how can more positive attitudes toward remedial courses (and the 
students who need them) be instilled and cultivated? cm be 

done about better training and recruiting of teachers to do this 
work? 

D# As on the secondary school bevel of the 

English curriculum, this is a perennial question in all of its 
facets, but in the Junior college there are additional complica- 
tions because of the vocational training function# We should be 
asking many questions! tfhy do we teach writing at ail? Assuming 
different purposes in teaching writing (for use In college-level 
courses, in business, in Journalism), should the methods and assign- 
ments differ? One instructs asks, "Could reading be substituted 
for writing? In seme cases it may perhaps be more valuable to 
students to be able to read directions than to writ* reports," (X, 96) 
Should students with different abilities and goals learn different 
kinds of writing (narration vs# exposition, for example)? What are 
the relative advantage* of in-class and out-of-class writing? Is 
frequency of writing a help toward facility? Is thorough revision 
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Inhibiting to the student, or does it encourage precision in thought 
and correctness in Mechanics? Are Many Short assignments better 
than a few long ones, or vice versa? What are the values of ttv 
resesrch paper? Should all students write one? Is the controller* 
research reader an improved or merely an expedient tool? In short, 
all the same questions need to he asked and re-asked, even if one 
may think that w cannot arrive at complete answers. 

6. we should work for released time for Since 

it h*evm &ppctr tat that, even in a mil undertaking such as thie 
study, teachers of English in the Junior college have no Urn «R#agf 
from their iaaediate duties to devote to professional ittproveeeftt, 
the neins should be sougnt to free eo*e of thee fro* pert of their 
workload for study and coavunication with others « These instructors 
cfauiot be expected to worry about larger issues and instructional 
innovations when they are struggling atrely to keep up with each 
increasing auabere of students ss m have noted* 

7* Me. shou l d wwwy *fla . all pofflfeis ISSftiL . f fff 

ooojfer gum*, and wgfefeiQ i* and we i^ould seeH out *U POtlM* 
Beginnings have been wade by the Minnesota State Junior College 
Board, the Minnesota State Junior College Faculty Association, and 
the University of Minnesota. The enthusiasm general.! by opportunities 
to oowaunicate with colleagues and fey the exchange of ideas nukes 
these occasions worthy of sons financial support hy interested 
sponsoring groups* At the vary least, some few teachers of English 
In the state Junior colleges should be helped financially to attend 
regional ®ad national conferences, stash as the H*C#TmE* sponsors each 
year on English in the two*yesr college, or the C#C*C*C* neetin^js* 
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Son* of these are bey-dnd ttw posers of individual 

teachers* de^tsteats * even instltaitiens. But m <s*& b« b*gm 
by out teacher norblua la om elassroee* Perhaps this atwty vlil 
inspire such effort* 
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Austin State Junior College 
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Villnar State Junior College 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
A SURVEY OF tHE ENGLISH CURRICULUM IN THE 
MINNESOTA STATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

1. Name of institution? — 

2. Student Data 

A* Number of male students mmmm „* Nfumber of female students -- 

B, Number of students enrolled iris Terminal Program - — 

Transfer Program 

C. Usinu quarters or tenths (or any other fraction which you designate), 

please show the number of students grouped according to : 

!♦ High School Rank: (Example* Top tenth - 16 students, next tenth - 29, 

etc.) 

2. A.C.T, Composite Scores: (Example: 7 6-99 percentile - 27 students, 

51-7S percentile - U6 students; etc.) 



3, Required English 

A. Is English required for: 

1. Associate in Arts degree? How many credits? _ 

2. Associate in Science degree? How many credits? - 

3. Associate in Applied Science degree? . How many credits? 

k. Certificate? How many credits? . 

5. Other categories? (Please specify.) How many credits? 

6* Does one credit equal one class hour per week? - - 

B. May students be excused from required English? • Which 

courses? On what basis? ... 
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English Curriculum Survey Questionnaire 2. 

1*. English Courses Offered 

A* Please list the titles of any English courses offered which are not 

shown in the current catalogue. (It is assumed that all courses listed 
in the catalogue are offered each year.) 



B. Remedial (Repair) Courses 

1. If remedial reading is offered, is it optional? _____ Required? 
If required, on what basis is assignment to the course made? 



Is credit given? ____ How much? _____ May it substitute for any 
required course? _____ Which? 

2. If remedial writing is offered, is it optional? . Required? 
If required, on what basis is assignment to the course made? 



Is credit given? ______ How much? _____ May it substitute for any 

required course? _____ Which? 

3* Is it your judgment that remedial programs are effective for 
100$ %% £0$ or fewer . of the students 



enrolled in such classes? 

5>, Levels of Instruction 

A. Are students grouped in classes heterogeneously? 

B. If not, in how many levels are they grouped? ___ 

C. How many students are there in each level? _ 
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D. Which of the following criteria are used in sectioning students? 
High school rank ___ Educational goals __ A.C.T. scored : _ 
I. Q* * ____ Vocational goals _____ Student*s option __ 
Sample theme _ Teacher recommendation __ Counselor 

recommendation Other 

6. Class Size - Please indicate the approximate average class size for; 

A. Transfer Freshman English section __ 

B. Terminal Freshman Ehglish section __ 

C. Remedial Composition section ______ 

D. Remedial Reading section __________ 

E. Other Freshman English courses _ 



F.- Sophomore Courses 

7. Composition Course Content 

A. ’ Please check any of the following areas that are taught in the freshman 
composition course. If these differ for various levels of instruction, 
please indicate for which levels they are applicable. 

Paragraph development Basic principles of rhetoric 

Research paper writing Use of library references 

Vocabulary _____ Language history _____ Semantics _______ 

Grammar : Traditional Structural ___ Transformational _____ 

Spelling, Usage, Punctuation Logic and argumentation ______ 

• Narration _____ Description _____ Oral communication 

Listening • Mass media analysis • Journalism _____ 

Special vocational skills, e. g. business letter writing or report 
writing ______ Others ___________________________ 
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B. Are there uniform theme-writing requirements in the department? 

What is the range of number of themes required per quarter? 

Average number of themes required per quarter? __ Or, approximately 
what is the average total words per student required per quarter? 

8. Teaching Materials 

A. Please indicate the kinds of textbooks required in these types of courses. 

Composition Literature Remedial 

Reader . — 

Literature Anthology _____ 

Grammar Handbook _______ _ . _ . _ - _ 

Rhetoric Text _____ - - - - - - _ 

« Hr • * 

Poetry Anthology • ______ ______ 

Short Story Collection ______ 

Drama Anthology _____ _____ - _ - 

Dictionary _____ . _ _ _ r ... _ 

Language Study - ______ _____ . 

Workbooks - _ 

Controlled Research _ - . - _ - 

Programed Text _______ ______ - _ _ 

Miscellaneous _______ ______ 

B. Check which of the following are used: 

Magazines Films Records _ Maps .. Course 

outlines Students 1 guide to freshman English _ mmmmm Book lists ... 

List of grading symbols _ Overhead projector transparencies . ... . 
Others __ 

9. Teaching Techniques 

A. Approximately what percentage of class time is spent in these ways? 
Lecture __ Discussion __ Recitation .... Laboratory __ 
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B„ Which of the following techniques are a regular part of the class period? 
Programed learning __ Drill __ Blackboard work Team 

teaching Individual student conferences Television 

Others (specify) ______ ______________ 

10, Course Outlines 

A. Are syllabi or course outlines used? _____ Are the same ones used by 
all instructors in a given course? _____ Are syllabi individually 
developed and used? _____ 

B. If any course outlines are available, please enclose them when you 
return this questionnaire, 

11, Follow-up 

A, Do you have any regular procedure for obtaining later independent 

evaluations of students* communication skills? Please explain briefly. 



B. Check one or several sources of later information. 

Later college work ____ Employers Community sources _______ 

Instructors in other fields _ Other ____________________ 

C. On the basis of this data, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with 

your English curriculum? m w 

12. Please feel free to write on the attached sheet as much or as little as you 
like about your philosophy of teaching English in the junior college, about 
day-to-day problems of the classroom, your opinions of types of textbooks, 
your ideas for changes in the curriculum, your criticisms, or anything else 
related to the work. Suggestions for openers: !, We*re proudest of . . . .** 
u ¥e*d like to change . ... 11 n We think that English in the junior college 



